290          Significance of Philips second marriage

of England. Mary's brother, the second child of Agnes of Meran, was
destined, almost from his birth, for an equally important role. He was
named Philip after his father, and like his father was conspicuous by the
shock of disorderly hair which gave him the nickname, Hurepel. In 1201,
while a baby in the castle of Poissy, he was betrothed to Matilda, the
heiress of Boulogne. The compact was renewed in 1209, when Philip
Augustus began to suspect the fidelity of the Count of Boulogne, Renaud
of Dammartin; and it was carried through after Renaud's fall in 1214.
Nine years later, in 1223, Philip Hurepel was invested with the fief of
Boulogne, and, as one of the great magnates of France, bore the sword
at the coronation of his nephew, Louis IX,

The story of Ingeborg and of the interdict of 1200 throws much inci-
dental light upon Fiance and French society at the end of the twelfth
century. The disputes with the Pope revealed the strength of the ties
between the Crown and the clergy, and the possibilities of the independent
temper which was to develop the GaUicanism of later days. The limitation
of the interdict to a definite area, which did not correspond with diocesan
but with feudal boundaries, raised legal difficulties whose settlement was
to be an important precedent1. The interdict, according to the choniclers,
was laid upon the whole of France (Francia fota), a phrase which gives
us the current as distinct from the strict definition of France, for the
country affected was, in the Pope's words, terra quae regi tune temporis
adhaerebat) and the list of bishops involved shews that France in this
sense included the lands of Champagne, Blois, Burgundy, Nevers, and
the fiefs of the north-east to the English Channel, but not the great fiefs
of the north and west and south2. Normandy and Aquitaine were clearly
not regarded as "adhering" to Philip, although their lord had done
homage. It was a curious result of this distinction between France and
the fiefs of the Plantagenets that the marriage between the twelve-year-
old Louis and his twelve-year-old bride, Blanche of Castile, was celebrated
within the Norman frontier, by the Archbishop of Bordeaux (May 1200).
This marriage, so fraught with consequences, was part of an undertaking
with Blanche's uncle, King John of England, and it took place in
Normandy because the interdict prevented its celebration in France.

Such was Philip Augustus, a man who was able, through his steady
waiting on circumstance, to turn even his passions and domestic errors
to political advantage. The story of his reign has a threefold interest:
first, the advance to the north-east, with the accompanying assertion of
his mastery over his powerful relatives and vassals; secondly, his successful
contest with the great house of Anjou; thirdly, his steady consolidation

1 See Innocent's letter to the dean and chapter of Sens in the Decretals, lib. 1.
tit. v, de pMtoAtatione praelatorwn, c. 1 (Potthast n. 1043).

1 The hishop of Auxerre sought to justify his opposition to the papal action hy
tfce plea that, as the successor of St Germany he was feudally independent of the
King of France.